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DEDICATION OF THE MONUMENT AT 
MENIOLAGOMEKA. 

The twenty-second of October, 1901, a day perfect as to 
weather conditions, had been set for the dedication of the stone 
marking the site of the Delaware Indian town of Meniola- 
gomeka, and more especially commemorating the self-denying 
labors of Grube, Biihninger, Schebosch, and Schmick, the de- 
voted Moravian missionaries, who, from Jan. 1752 until May 
1755, made their comfortless abode in this village, so pictur- 
esquely nestled in the valley of the Aquanschicola. 

In pursuance with official announcements of the intended 
ceremonies, a goodly number of members and friends of the 
Moravian Historical Society gathered at Nazareth on the morn- 
ing of the day and found ample carriage and omnibus accommo- 
dations in readiness to carry them across "the plains" of Moore 
Township, to that part of the Blue Mountains known by the 
misleading name of Smith's Gap, involving nevertheless, a 
long and difficult climb over the hills to the valley beyond. 
Shortly after noon the destination was reached and in a short 
time the party, clustering about the spring, was busily engaged 
in partaking of the mid-day lunch. 

This finished, a procession was formed at the house of Ben- 
jamin Schmidt, the owner of the farm on which stands the 
monument, headed by a choir of seven trombonists from Beth- 
lehem, and to the inspiring strains of Tune 230, marched 
several hundred yards to the stone. 

The speakers and trombonists stood within the enclosure, 
while the audience, consisting, besides the sixty members of the 
Society, of over two hundred of the neighboring inhabitants, 
who had been invited to attend the ceremonies by the committee 
in charge, gathered about. 

The order of exercises was as follows: — 

The Te Deum Laudamus. 

Hymn : "From the vast and veiled throng." 

Reading of Psalm XLVI. 

Hymn : "For all thy saints, O Lord." 
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Introductory remarks by Bishop J. M. Levering, President of 
the Society. 

Hymn: "Glory to God, whose witness train." 
Address by the Rev. C. A. Haehnle. 
Prayer by the Rev. Arthur D. Thaeler. 
Hymn: "Sing Hallelujah, praise the Lord." 
Benediction. 

The introductory remarks by Bishop Levering follow : — 
Fellow members of the Moravian Historical Society, Ladies 
and Gentlemen : Permit me to cordially welcome you to these 
memorial exercises in which we reverently call to mind some 
almost forgotten associations of this spot. We dedicate this 
stone to the remembrance of events which, long ago, when 
the grandfathers of the oldest people here were but little 
children or were even yet unborn, made this neighborhood 
historic. Only six decades after the landing of William Penn, 
the father of Pennsylvania, the particular history of this locality 
called up by this occasion began. It came to an end more than 
twenty years before the liberty bell of Pennsylvania's Capital 
proclaimed the birth of American freedom. During that brief 
season the place wheron we stand was made holy ground by 
the labors and sacrifices, the prayers and tears of Moravian 
missionaries who here sought to bring the higher freedom 
from superstition and sin to the tawny, brawny braves who 
lived with their dusky wives in the wigwams of Meniolagomeka, 
who hunted the deer, the panther and the bear in the forests 
that covered these Kittatinny heights and the broad stretches of 
the Minnisinks, whose children snared and speared the trout in 
the limpid waters of the romantic Aquanshicola before they 
grew up to dread and hate the white man, before the sound 
of his voice bidding them move on, for he wanted their hunting 
grounds, had awakened in their hearts the wild, undisciplined 
revenge which at last made this lovely region the scene of 
awful atrocities and wrote the final chapter of Indian history in 
these parts with the blood of innocent and guilty alike. We 
remember today — and this stone will be the witness of it to 
every passerby — that before that blood of the slain dripping 
from the tomahawks of the sullen avengers cried unto God at 
the last struggle along the confines of the Forks of the 
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Delaware, between the retreating race and the stronger one 
come in to crowd the weaker out, some white men who knew 
the better way to deal with the Indian problem, had come to 
this place with thoughts of peace — that peace which was made 
by the blood of the cross — and had taught the red men, who 
knew only the war song and the shouts of the savage dance and 
feast, to sing in their tents of the Saviour's blood and righteous- 
ness. 

This stone will remind him who reads the inscription, that the 
love of Christ which constrained those missionaries made their 
converts from among the savages peaceable, gentle and easy to 
be entreated. It will suggest to us that if the Government had 
from the beginning followed the plan of the missionary, 
hundreds of thousands of lives of white and red men, of women 
and children sacrificed in warfare would have been spared, 
millions of treasure consumed would have been saved to use 
for peaceful and honorable purposes, the Indian problem, of 
which we have heard so long and yet hear, would never have 
existed, the darkest stains on the grand escutcheon of our State 
and Nation would never have been to cause us shame, and there 
would be far more glory in the monument to the Prince of 
Peace reared in our Christian civilization. Long may this 
memorial stand to the honor of noble pioneers of the better 
way. 



Address of the Rev. C. A. Haehnle. 

Brother President, Brethren, and Friends: 

A rude pile of stones, twelve in number, taken from the 
river's bed, marked the place where Israel crossed the Jordan. 
Joshua foresaw the day when future generations should point 
to that primitive monument and ask, "What mean ye by these 
stones ?" They should be a perpetual memorial to Israel of the 
presence with them of Almighty God. All through their toil- 
some desert journey He had gone before them in a pillar of 
cloud by day, and at night He had been their fiery rear-guard. 
His hand had heaped up the waters of the Jordan, and Israel 
had passed over on dry ground. What God had been to them 
and what He had done for them were worth remembering. 
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That pile of stones should be the constant memorial of His 
grace and mercy. 

We have met here today, not to cast up a rude cairn, but to 
dedicate a monument, which shall commemorate what God did 
with and for our brethren in days long gone ; how He led them 
through a pathless wilderness ; how He enabled them to estab- 
lish here a church of Jesus Christ, among the aborigines of 
the land ; and how, at last, in His wisdom, He permitted the 
flood of affliction to overwhelm, and to bear away on its relentless 
current, the work so laboriously, but so well established. Here, 
too, the question will be asked by generations yet unborn, 
"What mean ye by this stone ?" The answer must be, that God 
was pleased to use the Brethren as the messengers of His 
grace in Christ Jesus to the savages of this land, and that they 
performed their duty with rare fidelity, with unflinching cour- 
age, and with heaven-crowned success. 

Nor is this the only stone that marks a spot of historic interest 
and importance to the Brethren's Church. On a greensward, 
beside a stately Jesuit Church, in the ancient city of Reichenau, 
in Bohemia, stands a large stone which bears the significant 
Greek characters Alpha and Omega. Persons competent to 
form an opinion maintain that that stone was part of, perhaps 
the corner-stone of the church of the Ancient Brethren's 
Unity, which once crowned the hill-top. Ground was broken for 
that church in 1594, and the dedication took place in 1602. 
The stone referred to and a large bell in a neighboring tower 
are the only remnants left of that ancient house of worship. 
Though now in alien hands, yet that stone and its inscription 
mean much to the Brethren's Church. He who is the First and 
the Last, in whose sight a thousand years are but as yesterday 
when it is past, and as a watch in the night, is the Rock of Ages 
upon which the Church is founded. He has shown us again and 
again that the gates of hell shall not prevail against that 
Church. True, the Ancient Brethren's Unity, like our Indian 
missions, was swept away by the wrath of man. 

But on the outskirts of the village of Herrnhut, on the road 
to Zittau, now shaded by majestic trees, stands a granite 
monument, marking the spot where, on June 17, 1722, Christian 
David felled the first tree for the building of Herrnhut, the 
home of the resuscitated Brethren's Church. That stone like- 
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wise means much to us. It marks the beginning of a new epoch 
in the history of God's leadings of the Moravian Church. Led 
through the waters of affliction and the fires of persecution, the 
Church nevertheless had in it that spark of immortality which, 
by God's grace, enabled it to survive every vicissitude and trial, 
and to emerge from its baptism of fire and blood with its 
members ready to endure hardness, , as good soldiers of Jesus 
Christ. As one studies the history of the period from 1732 to 
Zinzendorf's death, one is amazed, and even startled, at the 
world-wide plans of evangelization that were calmly discussed, 
and wherever possible put into intrepid execution. In 1735 an 
unsuccessful effort was made to establish a mission in Georgia, 
but in December, 1740, Bethlehem was founded. At once the 
missionary spirit asserted itself. It is not needful here to speak 
at length of the extent of the work among the Indians carried 
on by the Brethren. We recall the fact that at Shekomeko in 
New York, at Wechquadnach in Connecticut, at what was 
Gnadenhiitten on the Mahony, at what was Friedenshtitten on 
the Susquehanna, and at Gnadenhiitten in Ohio, there are mon- 
uments, differing indeed in design, but all pointing to the 
missionary zeal of the Brethren. "What mean ye by these 
stones?" We mean to commemorate the fact that God used 
the Brethren's Church to spread the knowledge of the Gospel 
among a people who had not heard of the grace of God in 
Christ Jesus. We mean them to be memorials of the work 
done, of the trials borne, of the deaths suffered by our brethren 
and sisters in the faith, who counted not their lives dear unto 
themselves, but gladly suffered the loss of all things for Christ's 
sake and the Gospel's. That their numerous missions among 
the red men came to untimely ends was due to the fault neither 
of the Brethren, nor of their converts, but to the rapacity and 
wickedness of the white people. It is not pleasant to record the 
fact, but it is true, that nearly all of our missions to the Indians 
were closed not by the savagery of the aborigines, but by the 
madness and the badness of the whites. Our peaceful and peace- 
loving Brethren were sadly misunderstood and shamefully mis- 
represented. It is impossible for those not thoroughly versed 
in the history of the American Moravian Church prior to and 
during the Revolution to form any conception of the perse- 
cutions which the Brethren suffered. But persecutions neither 
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frightened nor stayed them. They loved the "brown hearts" 
more tenderly and understood them better, perhaps than any 
one else. Men have heard more of John Eliot and of David 
Brainerd, than they have of Zeisberger, Post, Schebosch, Grube, 
Mack, Ranch, Heckewelder, and others, but nevertheless, these 
men of our own faith did as much, if not more, for the actual 
evangelization of the Indians, as those who represented larger 
households of faith, and whose deeds found earlier and it may 
be more eloquent narrators. David Zeisberger, the Apostle to 
the Indians, found in Bishop Edmund de Schweinitz, an able 
and eloquent historian, whose "Life and Times of David Zeis- 
berger," is a classic in the literature of missions. In less degree 
called upon to stand before the world, but in no less degree 
faithful and heroic, the Brethren's Church counts among its 
missionaries to the Indians scores of men, who are unknown 
to fame, but whose names shine with glory in the pages of 
heaven's book of the immortals. Some of these men lived and 
worked here at Meniolagomeka. Should it be asked, "What 
mean ye by this stone?" we reply, that we mean, while rev- 
erently giving God the glory, to commemorate the services of 
those who labored here, and who, under God's blessing, were 
enabled to turn the savage from his savagery to humble fellow- 
ship with Jesus. The Indian village which once stood here, 
though but a small one, was a monument of grace. The very 
meagerness of detailed information goes to show that here there 
was good order and peace. It is impossible to adduce any new 
facts of importance with regard to Meniolagomeka. Long ago, 
in his invaluable "History of the Mission of the United Breth- 
ren among the Indians in North America," Bishop Loskiel gave 
all the substantial facts with regard to it. They were added to 
by the researches of Prof. Wm. C. Reichel and published in his 
"Memorials of the Moravian Church." Dr. J. Max Hark has 
drawn a graphic picture of the life of the village in his brochure 
entitled, "Meniolagomeka: Annals of a Moravian Indian 
Village," which is included in the publications of the Moravian 
Historical Society. Yet it seems proper today to rehearse once 
more, though briefly, what others have said, as we are gathered 
here to dedicate this stone to the memory of the white and 
brown brethren of Meniolagomeka. The connection of the 
Brethren with this place dates from Zinzendorf's first visit 
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among the Indians. In the evening of July 24, 1742, Zinzendorf 
and seventeen others proceeded from Bethlehem to Nazareth, 
where the next day was spent. On the morning of the 26th, the 
following ten persons proceeded on a journey to the Indian 
country: Count Zinzendorf, his oldest daughter, the Countess 
Benigna, then in her seventeenth year; Anton Seyffert, An- 
drew Eschenbach, Henry Miller, Jacob Lischy, William Zander, 
and his wife, Johanna; Peter Miller, a boy, the brother of 
Zander's wife, and an Indian guide. After visiting Chief 
Tatamy on his reserve of 300 acres near the present Stocker- 
town, they followed an Indian path which led them northward to 
the Minnisinks. Overtaken by a severe thunder-storm, they 
gladly accepted the invitation of a Delaware chief to occupy his 
hut, in order to dry their clothes and to pass the night. The 
next morning, July 2^, at Tat's Gap, two and a half miles west 
of the Delaware Water Gap, they crossed the Blue Mountains. 
They passed on some ten miles farther to the north, until they 
reached an Indian village in Long Valley, where they camped 
for the night. After crossing Chestnut Hill mountain on the 
morning of July 28, the travelers came down into the narrow 
valley of the Aquanshicola, which they followed to a point 
about eight miles west of the Wind Gap. Here they came upon 
a small Indian village, Meniolagomeka — "the fat land in the 
midst of barrens." 

We have no details concerning the reception accorded 
Zinzendorf and his companions by the Indians, but it must have 
been friendly. For, although no immediate steps were taken to 
organize a mission station here, yet frequent visits to Bethlehem, 
Nazareth, and later Gnadenhutten were made by the Indians, 
and they in turn were visited by various Brethren. In October, 
1743, Anton Seyfferth, David Nitschmann, and Nathaniel Seidel 
came hither. In January, 1744, Seyfferth and Hagen came. In 
June, 1744, Peter Bohler and Henry Antes paid a visit to the 
place. In February, 1748, Christian Henry Ranch was here, 
and in the same year Bishop John M. DeWatteville passed 
through Meniolagomeka. After the establishment of Gnaden- 
hiitten in the Spring of 1746, these mutual visits became even 
more frequent. The word of grace found lodgment in the 
"brown hearts," and in 1748 the first convert, who received the 
name of Christian Renatus, was baptized at Gnadenhutten. On 
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April 25, 1749, the chief of the village, George Rex, and his 
wife, were baptized by Bishop Cammerhof at Bethlehem. 
Brother Augustus and Sister Esther, as they were thenceforth 
known, became shining lights among the converts. Once, at 
Gnadenhutten, the wily Teedyuscung succeeded in luring 
Augustus astray, but he soon repented and was forgiven. The 
conversion and subsequent conduct of Augustus made a deep 
impression on the band, the most of whom soon followed his 
example. Meniolagomeka was consequently organized as a 
mission station, and in January, 1752, Bernhard Adam Grube 
became the first missionary in charge, being accompanied 
hither by Bishop Spangenberg. Grube may be taken as a type 
of the men whom the Church sent into mission service. Born 
in 1715, near Erfurt, in Germany, he was educated at Jena, and 
came to this country in the Irene in June, 1746. A man of fine 
scholarship, of musical ability, of sound judgment, and of in- 
tense devotion, he rendered most useful service both here and 
elsewhere. In the fifteen years spent in service among the 
Indians he endured many toils, privations and sufferings. At 
the time of his appointment he was not yet skilled in wood- 
craft, and met with a serious accident. He describes the ex- 
perience as follows : "I attempted for the first time in my life 
to cut down a tree, and as I made the third stroke, the axe 
missed it and struck my left leg, making a dangerous wound 
from which I did not recover for six weeks. I could not walk, 
and had to creep about, and at night I could scarcely endure 
the cold in the Indian hut, for I had but one blanket and lay 
on a board, with a wooden bowl turned upside down for my 
pillow. I had been forced to use my pillow to bind up my 
wound." Eight days later Dr. J. M. Otto came from Bethlehem 
and dressed the wound. Grube thankfully records the love 
and friendship shown him by the Indians during this time. 
Meanwhile he applied himself to the study of the Delaware 
language, in which he became very proficient. The congregation 
received the most careful oversight, and every evening a service 
was held, to which the "brown hearts" came punctually and 
faithfully. Occasionally, during Grube's absence, Bro. Augustus 
conducted the service. Grube also conducted schools for the 
boys and girls, who showed a strong desire to learn, and 
made rapid progress. 
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His stay at Meniolagomeka was, however, but brief, for on 
June 21 of that same year, 1752, — his 38th birthday, — Grube re- 
ceived a summons to Bethlehem, brought by his friend, David 
Zeisberger. 

Grube's successor here was John Joseph Bull, an interesting 
and romantic character, who is best known by his Indian name, 
Schebosh. His wife, Christiana, was a Delaware Indian, and 
lie himself, in consequence of his long and intimate association 
with the red men seems to have acquired Indian-like traits. 
His stay was also short, for on October i, 1752, he was acci- 
dentally shot by Brother Augustus. Dr. Otto was again 
summoned from Bethlehem, and decided to remove Schebosh 
to that place for treatment. The little flock was now pastorless 
until February, 1753, when that indefatigable and faithful 
missionary, Abraham Biihninger, was appointed to Meniola- 
gomeka. A plan of the village at it was in December, 1753, is 
given by Reichel. There were three rows of huts arranged in 
parallel lines running from East to West. In the first row on 
the northern side there were three huts. In the second row 
were also three, the center one being the hut for the meet- 
ings and the abode of the missionaries. This was flanked on 
the east by the hut of Nathaniel and Priscilla, and on the west 
by that of Augustus and Esther. In the last row were five 
huts. 

Dr. Hark gives Biihninger's record of the number of in- 
habitants at that time. 

There were 59 souls in all, of whom 33 were baptized and 26 
unbaptized. 

In November, 1753, and again in February, 1755, Biihninger 
was temporarily appointed to other duties, and his place at 
Meniolagomeka was on both occasions supplied by John 
Joseph Smick and his wife. 

Already in 1750, Richard Peters, the Secretary of the com- 
monwealth, who claimed to own the land on which the village 
stood, had threatened to evict the Indians. The Brethren made 
every effort to buy the land, but Peters refused to sell. Now, 
in the Spring of 1755, he gave peremptory notice to vacate the 
land. It was a time of sore trial to the "brown hearts," whom 
"the faithful Buhninger encouraged to trust in the providence of 
God. And God did mercifully open a way of deliverance. King 
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Teedyuscung had succeeded in winning a number of followers at 
Gnadenhiitten, who had left the mission, and their huts stood 
vacant. A cordial invitation to Biihninger and his homeless 
ilock, to come to Gnadenhiitten and occupy the abandoned huts, 
was gratefully accepted. With sad hearts the little band, carry- 
ing what they could with them, departed from their beloved 
Meniolagomeka on the 4th and 5th of May, 1755. In the bit of 
consecrated ground which had been set aside as a cemetery, 
four were buried, whose names deserve to be recorded here: 
Noah, the father of Augustus, aged 100 years, died June 29, 
1749; Magdalena, wife of Joshua, died Nov. i, 1750; Maria, 3 
years old, died Oct. 26, 1750; and Christian, 8 years old, died 
May 24, 1753. 

Thus closed the history of Meniolagomeka. Its very site was 
long forgotten, until on June 16, i860, in pursuance of a resolu- 
tion adopted in 1859, by the Moravian Historical Society, to 
seek out and to mark properly the mission grounds of the 
previous century, a company of eighteen persons from Beth- 
lehem and Nazareth came hither and located the spot. Two 
years ago the Society took active steps towards the erection 
of a monument at this place. Today we are assembled to 
dedicate this stone to the memory of those who here lived and 
labored, and who here worshipped and served the Saviour. It is 
to His glory and to their remembrance that we erect this 
memorial. The busy world will take but scant notice of it,- and 
in this sequestered glen but few pilgrims will seek it out. But 
even from the casual beholder it "implores the tribute of a 
passing sigh." The "brown hearts" are "gone on the mountain 
and lost to the forest." Swept away by the ruthless tide of the 
white man's invasion they have forever lost these hills and 
valleys that once were all their own. The weaker have fallen 
before the stronger. Injustice and inhumanity too often char- 
acterized the treatment of the Indians by the whites, but we 
rejoice that the Brethren knew how to deal with the Indians 
so as to uplift and save them. They did this only by the preach- 
ing of Christ and Him crucified, and by living out the doctrines 
which they preached. The uplifted Saviour drew the "brown 
hearts" unto Himself. Meniolagomeka, though it came to an 
untimely and pathetic end, was not a failure. Here the Cross 
had its triumphs. Here the Lord Jesus was loved and honored. 
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Here true men of God spent their strength to cultivate Im- 
manuel's plains. Here a genuine Christianity triumphed by 
loving and peaceful means over heathenism and barbarity. Here 
virtue took the place of vice. Here the Light of the world shone 
into poor, darkened "brown hearts." Here the Bread of Life 
was broken to famishing souls. Here God was glorified. And 
this we mean by this stone. 



The monument, of blue New Hampshire granite, erected on 
a solid foundation of concrete, is 8 feet high, 4 feet wide and 
2 feet thick. It stands about 25 feet from the pubUc highway 
and is a prominent feature in the landscape. 

Upon the polished front is engraved the following legend : — 

The site of 

Meniolagomeka, 

A Moravian 

Indian Mission Station, 

1749— 1755. 

Erected by 

The Moravian Historical Society. 

A. D. 1901. 

The return ride to Nazareth by way of Rosscommon and Wind 
Gap, although involving a detour of several miles, was much 
enjoyed by the party of pilgrims, while the half-hourly transit 
of the brilliantly illuminated electric car speeding by in the 
dusk of evening, now for Bangor, anon for Nazareth and Beth- 
lehem, illustrated in striking contrast the rapidity and luxury 
of transportation of today compared with the laborious and 
wearisome foot-journeys made by the Moravian missionary 
from Meniolagomeka to the home of the "Pilger Gemeine," a 
hundred and fifty years ago. 



